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THE ARMOUR Y. 


““L'bomme Propose, mais Dieu Dispose.” 


I N the last number of the Armoury we showed from Macaulay how 
important were the services which Burnet, while in exile, was able 
to render to the plans of the Prince of Orange, and consequently to 
the preservation of the Protestant religion. But the interest of this 
theme is heightened when we observe that this exile was not of Bur- 
net’s choosing. The great Rebellion might never have taken place 
if Charles I. had not prohibited the Puritans from sailing to New 
England. It was the unwisely enforced detention of men who wished 
to be good subjects that precipitated the conflict with the Commons, 
the attempted arrest of the five members, and all the fatal conse- 
quences that followed. And similarly, the Revolution itself could 
never have attained the complete success which it did attain, if the 
infatuated James II. had not given it a helping hand. But in his 
quarrel with his people the popish king was always his own worst 
enemy. But for his hatred of Burnet, Burnet would not have been 
in Holland when work had to be done which none but Burnet could 
do. Itwas the malice of the King that drove Burnet into exile ; and 
Burnet at the Hague found a sphere which none but he himself could 
fill, and which, had he remained in England, would necessarily have 
remained beyond his reach. In the following paragraphs he tells the 
story in his own words, which we have transcribed /7/eratim , retaining 
all peculiarities of italics, capitals, orthography and punctuation :— 
“JT must now mix in somewhat with relation to myself tho’ that 
may seem too inconsiderable to be, put into a series of matters of 
such importance. But it is necessary to give some account of that 
which set me at liberty to go round some parts of Europe, and to 
stay for some years out of Zngland. I preached a lecture at St. 
Clements on the Thursdays: but after the Lord Russe/’s death the 
King sent an order to Dr. Hascard, then Rector of the parish, to 
discharge me from it. I continued at the Rolls, avoiding very cau- 
tiously every thing that related to the public: For I abhorred the 
making the pulpit a stage for venting of passion or for the serving of 
interests. ‘There was a parish in Zondon vacant where the election 
lay in the inhabitants : And it was probable it would have fallen on 
me; tho’ London was in so divided a state, that every thing was 
managed by the strength of parties. Yet the King apprehending 
the choice might have fallen on me, sent a message to them, to let 
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them know, he would take it amiss if they chose me. Old Sir 
/Tarbotle Grimstone \ived still to the great indignation of the Court : 
When the fifth of Movember, being gunpowder treason day, came, in 
which we had always sermons at the Chapel of the Rolls, I beg’d 
the master of the Rolls to excuse me then from preaching ; for that 
day led one to preach against Popery, and it is indecent not to do 
it. He said he would end his life as he had led it all along, in an 
open detestation of Popery. So, since I saw this could not be 
avoided, tho’ I had not meddled with any point of Popery for more 
than a year together, I resolved, since I did it so seldom, to do it to 
purpose. I chose for my text these words: Save me from the lion’s 
mouth, thou hast heard me from the horns of the unicorns. 1 made no 
reflection in my thoughts on the licn and unicorn, as being the two 
supporters of the King’s scutcheon : (for 1 ever hated all points of 
that sort, as a profanation of Scriptures :) But I shewed how well 
Popery might be compared to the lion’s mouth, then open to devour 
us : and I compared our former deliverance from the extremities of 
danger to the being on the horn of a rhinoceros. And this leading 
me to the subject of the day, I mentioned that wish of King ames 
the first against any of his posterity that should endeavour to 
bring that religion in among us. This was immediately carried to 
the Court. But it only raised more anger against me; for nothing 
could be made of it. They talked most of the choice of the text, as 
levelled against the King’s coat of arms. ‘That had never been once 
in my thoughts. Lord Keeper /Vorth diverted the King from doing 
anything on the account of my sermon. And so the matter slept till 
the end of the term. And then orth writ to the Master of the 
Rolls, that the King considered the Chapel of the Rolls as one of 
his own Chapels: and since he looked on me as a person disaffected 
to his government, and had for that reason dismissed me from his 
own service, he therefore required him not to suffer me to serve any 
longer in that Chapel. And thus all my service in the Church was 
now stopt. For upon such a public declaration made against me, it 
was not fit for any Clergyman to make use of my assistance any 
more. And by these means I was set at liberty by the procurement 
of my enemies. So that I did not abandon my post, either out of 
fear, or out of any giddiness to ramble about Zwropfe. But, being 
now under such public marks of jealousy, and put out of a capacity 
of serving God and the Church in the way of my function, it seemed 
a prudent and a decent thing for me to withdraw myself from that 
fury, which I saw was working so strongly, and in so many repeated 
instances, against me. 

“These disgraces from the Court were the occasion of my going out 
of Lngland ; which both preserved me from what I had reason to 
apprehend, when the Duke, by the change that happened soon after, 
might have had it in his power to make me feel all that displeasure, 
which had been growing upon him in a course of so many years against 
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me ; and it also put me in a way to do the greatest services I was 
capable of, both to the interest of religion and of these Nations. So 
that what was intended as a mischief to me proved my preservation. 
My employment at the Rolls would have fallen in course within a 
month, if the Court had delayed the putting me from it in such an 
open manner ; for that worthy man, Sir //arbotle Grimstone, died 
about Christmas. Nature sunk all at once, he being then eighty- 
two : He died, as he had lived, with great piety and resignation to 
the will of God.” * 


Augustine and British Romanism. 


ENDING our own resumption of this subject, it gives us much 
pleasure to insert the following letter :— 


To the Editor of the “Armoury.” 
Newton, Wisbeach, 
16 July, 1873. 


Sir,—I am sure you will forgive me for observing that you have 
admitted more than can be proved by history when in Zhe Armoury 
for the present month, you granted (p. 98) that ‘“ Popery (in Eng- 
land) dates from St. Augustine.” For nothing is less capable of 
historical proof, as you may satisfy yourself by referring to AZorton’s 
Catholic Appeal for Protestants, &c., and Stillingfleet’s Collected 
Works, Vol. VI., p. 712. 

The boast also of the Romanists that the //ierarchy of Saxon- 
England sprung from St. Augustine of Canterbury is also vain. For 
although it were allowed that Augustine ordained bishops, he did 
not receive his own episcopacy from Rome but from the Gallican 
Church. Furthermore, by the end of little more than 200 years from 
Augustine’s episcopacy all the prelates of 47s succession died, so that 
the line of Augustine thus became extinct. In the year 668, 
therefore, what bishops there were in Saxon-England were those of 

1. London, Wini, consecrated in France. 

2. Mercia, Cedda, consecrated .by Wini (above-named) assisted 
by two bishops of the Ancient British Church. 

3. Northumberland (York), Euta, by whom consecrated does not 
appear. 

The famous Wilfred in the meantime had gone to France, and 
was consecrated by Agolbert, Bishop of Paris, to be Bishop of 
York. 





* Bp. Burnet's ‘* History of His Own Time,” edit. 1724, vol. i., pp.595-597. 
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The present succession of Saxon-England is so far from originating 
from Augustine that it is derived through Theodore consecrated at 
Rome. 

Wini ) 
Wilfred J 


Cedda \ Gallican and Ancient 


Gallican Church. 


Euta British Church. 
I beg to remain, yours faithfully, 
G. E. Corrie. 


P.S.—I believe I am correct in stating that Bellarmine in the whole 
of his great Controversial Works was not able to quote more than one 
or two sentences from Gregory the Great’s writings in favour of 
Romish doctrines; and it may safely be assumed that Augustine’s 
faith was the same as that of his patron, Gregory. 





Jn Wemoriam, St. Bartholomew Dap. 
POPERY IN THE 16TH CENTURY AND IN THE IQTH. 


1572. August 24 and following days.—30,000 Protestants 
murdered in France. Medal struck at Rome to commemorate the 
event. 

1841.—In 1841 a silver medal instead of ‘ the usual bronze one’ was 
coined at the Papal Mint, and bought by an Englishman.— Standard. 
Sept. 18, 1872. 

1851.—** J do not repudiateit. 1 ADOPT IT. What J wrote in 
1833 / think now. I frankly avow that I regret that they had not 
burnt John Huss sooner, and that they had not burned Luther also ; 
the fact was that there was no prince sufficiently PIOUS and politic 
to commence a crusade against the Protestants. 

“In times past there was the penalty of death for those who com- 
promised the public peace by false tenets, just as in our days there is 
the penalty of death for those who compromise the public wealth by 
false money. Our fathers believed the heretic more dangerous than 
the thief, and THEY WERE RIGHT. Examined and convicted 
by the Church, he was delivered to the Secular arm and punished 
with death. NOTHING HAS EVER SEEMED TO ME MORE 
NATURAL AND MORE NECESSARY.” 

“The prompt repression of the disciples of Luther, and a crusade 
against Protestantism would have spared Europe three ages of dis- 
cord and catastrophes in which France and civilization may perish.” 
— Univers, French Ultramontane Paper. 1851. 

“France unhappily cast out from her national life two or three 
centuries ago the elements which might have diffused among her 
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people a purer and more reasonable faith; and they remain the 
prey alike of political and of religious schemes.”"—Leader, Times. 
Aug. 11, 1873.* 

Such is Popery. 





Che Rule of faith. 


AS a text for future comment, and as the first of a series of articles 

on topics distinctly doctrinal and controversial, we now give 
the following paper, for which we are indebted to the Ocasional 
Papers of the Islington Protestant Institute. But giving it as we do 
without alteration of any kind, it may be necessary to explain that 
when first issued its brevity was not unintentional. It was meant, as 
its title shows, to furnish merely an analytical outline of the subjects 
treated in the lectures referred to. ‘The filling up of that outline— 
within the limits of what may be found necessary to the completeness 
of the subject on the one hand, and practicable within the narrow 
limits of the space at our disposal on the other—we reserve for future 
occasions. Meantime, we restrict ourselves to a single observation. 
There is a prevailing idea that if the Church of Rome is on some 
points at issue with the Scriptures, she is at all events at one with 
the Fathers. She makes her boast of Tradition, and Tradition is 
Patristic. Let those who are under the influence of this idea examine 
the multitude of passages accumulated under the fourth head: pas- 
sages which prove beyond all possibility of refutation that if there be 
one thing more than another in respect to which there really is a 
‘unanimous consent of the Fathers” it is this—that Scripture and 
not Tradition is the only Rule of Faith. The doctrine of the Sixth 
Article of the Church is not maintained more strenuously by Chil- 
lingworth himself than by the Fathers who flourished eleven, twelve, 
thirteen, and even fourteen centuries before the Sixth Article was 
written. 


OUTLINE OF LECTURES ON THE ROMISH RULE OF 
FAITH :— 


I. Authoritative Standards of the Church of Rome. 
Dr. Doyle’s declarations on oath before the Lords’ Commis- 
sioners, March aist, 1825. 


II. The Rule defined : 
In Pope Pius’s Creed. 
In the Decrees of the Council of Trent : 
(Decretum de Canonicis Scripturis, Sess. iv. April 8, 1546). 
In Bp. Hay’s “‘ Sincere Christian.’ 
In Dr. Milner’s ‘‘ End of Religious Controversy.” 





* Italics and Capitals in original. 
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Ill. The Rule Examined 
1. In relation to Scripture. 
Iv ELEVATES THE APOCRYPIIA to the rank of Scripture: yet 
the Apocryphal Books 

Ave not found in any catalogue of canonical writings made 
during the first four centuries of the Christian era ; 

Are not written in Hebrew (like the rest of the Old Testa- 
ment) ; 

Are never quoted as Scripture by Philo ; 

Are expressly excluded by Josephus ; 

Are never quoted by our Lord, or by His apostles, (although 
St. Paul thrice quotes heathen poets) ; 

Were never received by the Jewish Church ; 

Were never regarded as part of the Rule of Faith until the 
arbitrary decree of the Council of Trent; and up to 
that period, they 

lVere expressly declared to be no part of Scripture, by a con- 
tinuous succession of authorities (including the most 
honoured names in the Church of Rome itself) from 
Melito to Jerome, and from Jerome to Cardinal Cajetan 
(1533). 

Iv DEGRADES SCRIPTURE: 

By subjecting it 

To the Fathers. 

To Tradition. 

To ‘the Church.” 
2. In relation to THE FATHERS, 

a. It requires the ‘“‘unanimous consent. of the Fathers” to all 
interpretation of the Scripture. 

4, But this ‘‘unanimous consent” has no existence. The 
fathers are not unanimous. 

c. Although their writings have been extensively corrupted by 
the Romanists in order to make them so. (Z.z., Je- 
rome’s Works published by Erasmus : in the Library 
of Trin. Coll., Dublin.) 

3. In relation to TRADITION. 

a. Many of these traditions are false ; many are contradictory. 
(Z.g., the testimony of Eusebius with Papias and Ire- 
nzeus: the diverse traditions of the Asiatic, the Greek, 
and the Latin churches.) 

Yet they are to be regarded “* with equal piety and veneration ”’ 
as the Scriptures themselves, 

4. In relation to the Church. 

a. The Council of Trent condemns ‘‘to be denounced by the 
Ordinaries, and punished according to law” all per- 
sons who ‘‘shall dare” to interpret Scripture in any 
sense ‘‘ contrary to that which hath been held and still 
is held by holy mother Church,” 

4, Yet no authoritative interpretation of ‘the Church” herself 
has ever been published. 

c. For no agreement exists as to where this ‘‘ authority ’’ resides. 
(Bellarmine’s admission of four opinions on this head.) 


IV, The Rule condemned 
1. As derogatory to the dignity of Holy Scripture, 
Which it corrupts by apocryphal additions, and '' makes of 
none effect ’’ by traditional interpretations. 
2. As cumbrous and impracticable, 
For it consists 


4. 
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a. Not only of the hundred and thirty-five folio volumes required 


for the written portion ; 


&. But also of the unlimited mass of unwritten and mere ‘‘ hear- 


say ” traditions which have never been compiled. 


. As uncertain and (therefore) unsatisfactory. 


For 


For 


For 


E.¢. 


it depends upon the conflicting and contradictory decrees of 
Pope against Pope, and 
Council against Council. 


As impossible and illusory. 


it requires 
A ‘‘unanimous consent,” which has no existence; and an 
** infallible arbiter’’.who is nowhere to be found. 


As opposed to the explicit testimony of the Fathers themselves. 


the Fathers strenuously maintain 
The sole sufficiency and sole supremacy of Scripture. 

Ignatius (martyred A.D. 107) in Zused. lib. iii., cap. 36. 

Irenzeus (martyred A.D, 203) adversus Heres., lib. ili., cap. 
iv., p- 172, fol. ; lib. iii., cap. ii., p. 169 ; lib. iii., cap. i., 
p. 169: lib. ii., cap. 47, p. 147; lib. iv., cap. 66, p. 296, 

Tertullian (died ca A.D. 220) Ofera contr. Hermog., p. 272, 
fol. edit.: De Prascrip. Herel. p, 79. 

Clement (of Alexandria, died in 220) Ofera Strom., lib. 
Vii., sec. xvi., pp. 893, 889. 

Origen (A.D. 252) Opera Hom. in Lev. v.; Tract. v. in 
Matt.; Homil. xxv. in Matt.; Hom. vii. in Ezek. ; 
Hom. iv. in Jer. ; Ep. ad. Rom., lib. iii. ; Tract. xxiii. 
& xxvi. in Matt. ; lib. x. cap. 16 in Rom, 

Cyprian (A.D. 258) “fist. 73 ad Paupeium. 

Hyppolytus (martyred A.D. 330) Opera, tom. ii. p. 459. 

Eusebius Pamphilus (died in 338) Acta. Conc. Nic. lib. ii, 
cap. 19. 

Athanasius (died ca 375) Ofera, tom. ii. p. 1; tom. ii: p. 


709. 

Ambrose (died in 396) Ofera, tom. ii. lib. i. cap. 23 & II. 

Hilary (died in 367) Ogera, p. 1230. 

Gregory Nyssen (died in 395) Ofera, tom. iii. p. 207. 

Cyril of Jerusalem (died 386) Ofera, Cat. iv., Dogm. vii. 

Chrysostom (died 407) Ogera, tom. viii. Hom. lix. in Johan. 
c. ii., p. 346; Hom. ix. in 2 Tim. c. iii., tom. xi. p. 714; 
Hom. xiii., c. iv. in 2 Cor., tom. x. p. §36 ; Hom. ix. inc. 
iii. ad Col., tom. ix., p. 391; Serm. xl., in Johan. c. v. 
tom. vili., p. 243. 

Theophilus Alexandrinus (died 412) fist. Pasch. A.D. 402. 

Jerome (died 410) Ofera, tom. iii., Cam. in Mich., lib. i. 
cap. i. ; i Agg., c. i. ; in Matt. 23, tom. iv. ; id adv. 
Helvid., Opera, tom. iv. 

Augustine (died 430) Ofera, tom. iii., De Doctrina Christ ; 
lib. ii. c. 93 tom. ix. in lib. de Pastor, c. 11 ; tom. ii. 
Epist. 42 ; De consensu Evang. tom. iv., lib. i. cap. 35 ; 
tom. vii., de Baptism. contra Donat. lib. iv., c. 5 ; id., 
lib. ii., c. 3; id., De Unitate Ecclesiz, cap. 3 and 16. 

Cyril (of Alexandria, died 444) contra. Jul. lib. vii. ; 
Glaphyr. in Gen. lib. ii. 

Theodoret (died 455) dial. i. and ii. ; Quest. in Gen. 45. 

John Damascene (A.D. 754) De Fide Orthodoxa. 


6. As impious and immoral. For 


a. 


It puts the word of man above the Word of God. 
(Cusani Epistola, vii. p. 857 ; 
Sarpi, Istoria, p. 163.) 
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. It obliterates the distinction between virtue and vice, and 
substitutes the sole dictum of the Pope. 
(Bellarmin. de Pontif. iv. c. 5.) 
. It sanctions the flagitious casuistry of the Jesuists. Const. vi. 
cap. I and 5. 
d. Its results are flagrantly immoral beyond all parallel. 
It follows therefore that 
The testimony of Experience, 
The testimony of the ‘* Fathers,”’ and even 
The admissions of the Roman Church herself 
Combine to confirm 
THE PROTESTANT RULE OF FAITH, “ THE PIsie, THE 
BIBLE ALONE.” 


‘(IF ANY MAN SPFAK, LET HIM SPEAK AS THE ORACLES OF Gop.” 
(1 ST. PETER iv. 11.) 

‘**To THE LAW AND TO THE TESTIMONY: IF THEY SPEAK NOT AC- 
CORDING TO THIS WORD, IT IS BECAUSE THERE IS NO LIGHT IN THEM.” 
(ISAIAH viii. 20.) 


EXTRACT from the ‘‘ Confessio Romano-Catholica in Hungaria 
Evangelicis publicé prascripta et proposita.”’ 

‘*TV. We confess that whatsoever ew thing the Pope of Rome may have 
instituted (quicquid Papa instituerit novi), whether it be in Scripture 
or out of Scripture, is true, divine, and salvific; and therefore ought 
to be regarded as of higher value .7 lay people than the frecepts o/ 
the living God (ideoque a laicis mayjoris estimari debere Dei Vivi preceptis ). 


. * * * * * 
**XI. We confess that the Pope has the power of altering Scripture, i 
or increasing and diminishing it, according to his will. 
. . * * * * 


*XXI. We confess that Holy Scripture is imperfect, and a dead lelter, 
until it is explained by the Supreme Pontiff, and permitted by him 
to be read by lay people.” 

(Libri Symbolici Ecclesie [Romano-] Catholic, editi a Streit- 
wolf [a Romanist]. Gotting. 1838, Tom. ii. p. 343.) 





“The Scriptures are of the foundations of the Catholic faith.” (Cardinal 
Pallavicini’s History of the Council of Trent ; vi. cap. 19, n. 7.) 

‘* Tradition is the foundation of the Scriptures, and surpasses them.” (Card. 
Baronius: Annal. an. lviii. No. 11.) 

“The Scriptures without the traditions are neither absolutely necessary, 
nor are they sufficient.” (Card. Bellarmine, ‘‘ De Verbo Dei,” lib. iv. 
cap. 4.) 





AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM : 

* Let us not consider what J say, nor what you say, but what the Lord has 
said. We have the books of the Lord, in the authority of which both you 
and I believe ; let us seek the Church there; let us draw from thence 
arguments for the discussion of our cause.” (S¢. Augustine, ‘‘ On the Unity 
of the Church :” Book iii.) 

*‘Let the school of Hermogenes show that what it teaches is written ; if such 
be not written, let it fear the anathema awarded to those who take from, 
or add to the Scriptures.’’ (7Zertullian, “ Against Hermogenes.”’ ch. 

xxii:) 
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** When impious heresy, which is the army of Antichrist, occupies the churches, 
know then that there is no proof of the true faith and of Christianity except 
the Holy Scriptures; for those who look elsewhere will perish.” —(S7. ohn 
Chrysostom, Homily xlix. on St. Matthew.) 





Christ ? or Antichrist ? 


T was Dr. Newman’s complaint against Dr. Pusey’s Eirenicon that 
it was too telling—too unanswerable. In the eloquent Oratorian’s 
own words, “ Your olive branch is launched against us from a cata- 
pult.” Hence its force, thus painfully felt, and thus frankly admitted. 
In that Eirenicon it was proved against the Church of Rome by the 
greatest apologist for that Church now living, outside her own pale, 
that (to use the words of a distinguished French ecclesiastic) she 
regards the Virgin Mary as nothing less than “‘ Co-Redemptress of the 
world.” This phrase, ‘“Co-Redemptress” should be pondered by 
those who think that “ Antichrist” is a harsh designation for the 
Church of Rome. 

But not content with this, that Church goes farther: and in the 
“Glories of Mary” assigns to Mary a pre-eminence so marked and 
so emphatic as to be utterly incompatible with any remaining pretence 
to the name of Christian. Let the dispassionate reader note the 
words italicised and in capitals in the following extracts. (Italics and 
capitals ours) :— 

In the “ Glories of Mary,” it is said, “‘ Mary so loved the world, as 
to give her only-begotten Son.”—p. 449. 

“Goto Mary. . . . Qvr salvationis in her hands... . He 
who is protected by Mary will be saved; he who is not will be 
lost.”—p. 136. 

According to the same high authority, MARY is :— 

“ Our ONLY city of refuge.”—p. go. 

* The ONLY advocate of sinners.”—p. go. 

“The ONLY hope of sinners.” —p. go. 


“In Mary finally we shall find life and eternal salvation.”— 
p. 124. 

“No one is saved but through thee” (Mary).—p. 135. 

“OQ immaculate Virgin, we are under thy protection, and therefore 
we have recourse (0 THEE ALONE; and we beseech thee to prevent 
thy beloved Son, who is irritated by our sins, from abandoning us to 
the power of the devil.” p. 233. 

“ No one comes to me” (Jesus Christ) “ unless my Mother draws 
him by her prayers.”—p. 540. 

“She is the sinner’s ladder ; She is my greatest confidence ; She 
is THE WHOLE ground of my hope.”—p. 538. 
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Add to this the authority of an infallible Pope, and of the Breviary 
itself : 


“ Modern heretics cannot endure that we should salute and call 
Mary our Hope—‘ Hatt our Hope!’ They say that God alone is 
our Hope, and that He curses those who put their trust in creatures. 
This is whatithe heretics say; but, iN spite oF It, the Holy Church 
obliges all ecclesiastics and religious each day to invoke and call Mary 
by the sweet name of Qur Hope—Tue Hore OF ALL.” 

“The Virgin Mary is our greatest Hope; yea, THE ENTIRE 
GROUND of our Hope.”—Gregory XVI. (the late Pope), August 15, 
18 32. 

“ Thou (Mary) art rHE ONLY /ope of Sinners.” [Tu es Spes unica 
peccatorum.” }|—Roman Breviary, 9th September. 

Is this then Christianity or a substitute for Christianity ? Is it 
THE Gospel, or is it *‘ another Gospel, which is not another?” Is it 
Christ, or Antichrist ? 








Behind the Scenes. 


‘THE seeming levity with which M. Edmond About had treated 

“The Roman Qnestion” produced in some quarters an im- 
pression that the writer was not quite in earnest ; and not quite free 
from a tendency to exaggeration. It was therefore fortunate for the 
cause of truth that almost immediately after the publication of the 
fifth edition of M. About’s work, an ecclesiastic so eminent as 
Monsignor Liverani should publish an exposure of the Papal court 
and government so complete and so conclusive that a writer in “ All 
the Year Round ” * does not hesitate to declare that “he has proved 
that Cardinal Antonellt’s government 1S THE MASTERPIECE OF MODERN 
SWINDLING.” As a supplement therefore, to the sketch of Antonelli in 
the July number of the Armoury, we now subjoin the following 
paragraphs, selected from the article referred to, but in the very words 
of the writer. 

The ultramontane ravings of the Comte de Montalembert have 
brought about one good result; they have induced a learned and 
modest ecclesiastic, Monsignor Liverani, to give to the world his 
personal experience of the working of the papal oligarchy. He 
himself, born of humble parentage, disclaims the honour attributed 
to him of being either the godson or the ward of Pius the Ninth, 
although public opinion in Italy gives him a much closer relationship 
to the reigning Pontiff. In spite of which claim, notwithstanding a 
studious, pure, and simple life—perhaps in consequence of that 
simplicity and purity—he has failed to enjoy the favours of the papal 





* Vol. vi., p. 133- 
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court... It-is his own fault, he should have done as others did, and 
not have attempted to be better than his neighbours. On one occa- 
sion, when Liverani had the honour of an audience, Monsignor Pacca, 
the chamberlain, could not help telling him, “ The Holy Father, when 
I announced you, replied, ‘1 am informed that he is mad!’” It is 
a common practice for the members of the court of Rome to speak 
of each other as tainted with insanity. Farini quotes a letter of 
Cardinal Gizzi in which he (the cardinal, minister, and secretary of 
state) flings the epithet of madman even at the head of the Vicar of 
Christ, his master and benefactor. 

Liverani, on the contrary, is much too sane, much too clear-sighted 
to please the Pope. If he remonstrated against any flagrant abuse, 
he was politely and confidentially reminded that zeal is the offspring of 
charity ; and that charity is kind, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, thinketh no evil; that he has clearly been misled ; and 
soon. Under this rebuke from home, he could still keep silence ; but 
when a Bourbonist Frenchman ventured to print that all the charges 
against the temporal power of the Papacy are imaginary, and that its 
only real fault, in the eyes of impious men, is its existence, he could 
hold his peace no longer, and he has proved that Cardinal Antonelli’s 
government is the masterpiece of modern swindling. Of Liverani’s 
religious and political views we take no account, neither of his solu- 
tion of the Roman question, because such things are matters of 
opinion ; they may be differed from, discussed, perhaps refuted, 
whereas facts are facts, and soremain. ‘To deprive the witness of 
his preferment and drive him into exile is but a feeble refutation of 
his allegations. 

“It is beyond all doubt,” said Napoleon the First to Cardinal 
Pacca, the chamberlain’s uncle, “that for some time past the court of 
Rome is reduced to a small number of families ; that the affairs of 
the Church are treated and investigated there by a small number of 
prelates and theologians born in the humblest villages in the environs 
of Rome, and who have no means of comprehending the great interests 
of the Universal Church, or of pronouncing upon them an equitable 
judgment.” If the Emperor's assertion were not true then, Liverani 
declares that it is so now ; that Rome at present is the prey of a few 
intriguers ; that Napoleon’s criticism is verified by the ascendancy of 
a coterie completely recruited in the Campagna and the Abruzzi, 
which has transformed the government of the Church into a mercan- 
tile and stock-exchange company, and which, holding the Pope in 
leading-strings is preparing for the Roman principality a sure and not 
far distant catastrophe. The Eternal City, which the Legitimists 
represent as belonging to Catholic Europe, belongs now to whom ? 
Neither to Europe nor even to Italy, It lies at the mercy of half a 
dozen adventurers from the Campagna of Rome, who have become 
what they are, by the means indicated in Scribe’s comedy of La 
Camaraderie. 
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Of the august personage around whom the coterie weave their 
toils, Liverani sketches a sad and striking portrait. . 

These defects might be developed into virtues and nahier actions, 
with faithful and able minislers. But for the last fifteen years, Pius 
the Ninth has been the dupe of adventurers of all kinds, from all 
countries, of every party and every faction, incessantly occupied in 
robbing each other of his favour, in order to profane and outrage it 
themselves. 

And who are these “intriguers and knaves? ”—to make use of 
Liverani’s plain expressions. First, there is the Cavaliere Filippani, 
a combination of contractor and papal house-steward, taking a deep 
interest in railways. As steward, he seizes the opportunity, during meal- 
times, of advancing individuals, intended for promotion, in the esteem 
and good will of the Pope (exactly as he would serve a pheasant 
or a hare); as contractor, he does not forget to receive considerable 
money-payments. He spreads his nets around every vacant bishop- 
ic ; he bird-limes with promises, threats, and cajoleries, the aspirants 
to the vacancy ; he monopolises privileges and favours to the detri 
ment of other agents who are no better than himself, but who, in 
order to have their revenge, blacken him as the worst of the whole 
lot. He builds hotels, whose approaches the innocent Cardinal 
Milesi causes to be paved, with a view to the legation of Bologna. 
He distributes money by handfuls, but in such a way that no account 
can be taken of it, for he tempers his passion for feathering his nest, 
by a skilful assumed appearance of moderation. 

Another of his Holiness’s intimates is the Signor Baladelli: an 
ambiguous personage, an amphibious engineer, a courtier clerk, who 
has no determinate individuality, but whose office is, by his foolish 
prating, to prepare the Pontiff’s mind for master-strokes and decisive 
thrusts, to be given by bolder and stronger assailants. 

And now comes the good Stella, a man whose virtues might be 
taken for vices, and whose vices have a look of virtue. He has ,the 
air of a person possessed by demons, and talks the stilted nonsense 
of an astrologer. He is an insupportable narrator of the miracles of 
Saint Philomene, the prophecies of hermits, and the visions of nuns ; 
which did not prevent his introducing, with the utmost politeness, 
Montanelli to the Holy Father. His conversation is more terrible to 
the traveller than a hurricane in the desert. It is a series of sudden 
sighs, violent enough to turn a windmill, of abrupt interruptions and 
cautious pauses, of questions which do not expect to be answered, 
of rejoinders which are a reply to nothing, of skippings from one train 
of thought to another without gaining anything in respect to good 
sense, of grimaces with the mouth and eyes obliquely fixed on the 
ground, of astounding allusions to the Scriptures, or of reminiscences 
of eclipses, comets, constellations, and lunar phases, in which the 
hearer can trace no connection either with the speaker or the speech 
which he is making, or with any which he would or could make. 
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He then all at once puts his finger to his lips, and sets off running 
from one room to another as if he were making his escape from some 
spectral persecutor. He halts in the middle of a large saloon, listen- 
ing attentively; then, walking on the tips of his toes, he disappears by 
one door, coming in again directly by another. The spectator fancies 
all this to be the manceuvres of a cunning courtier, or the tricks of 
an ill-mannered buffoon ; whereas they are simply the feverish fancies 
of a weak mind, which is not qualified as being out of its wits only, 
because madness supposes intervals of reason. However that may 
be, Stella, although one of the most fantastic and extravagant beings 
at the papal court, is, nevertheless the most inoffensive person in it. 
There are, besides, Monsignor Cenni, train-bearer, verifying the 
proverb, In cauda venenum (There is poison in the tail) ; Monsignor 
‘Talbot, whose sole occupation is to denounce all the pictorial angels 
he can catch committing the offence of nudity ; and others. All these 
men put together, do not weigh an ounce ; but they exercise a con- 
stant and decisive influence on the Pontiff’s mind, although he feels 
no respect for any of them, 


( To be concluded in our next.) 





False Att falsely Csed. 


Wuat is the true relation of religion to Art? Important as is the 
question, it meets with but little consideration. And the same may 
be said of another question growing out of the former, and one which 
though narrower in scope is more directly practical in its application:— 
How much of Rome’s False Religion may be traced to False Art 
used artfully ? Reserving for another occasion a wider consideration 
of the subject than is here attempted, we can hardly need a fitter 
introduction to it than we find in the following paper, just issued by 
“ The Christian Book Society,” under the title ‘‘ Romanism, as taught 
by Prints and Pictures ” :— 

Has not the time come when we ought to pay a little more atten- 
tion to the number of Roman Catholic prints, pictures, and casts 
which are finding their way through the country by means of itinerant 
vendors, ritualistic shops, and even school reward cards? Many of 
these treat the most sacred subjects not only in an unscriptural but 
an anti-scriptural manner ; and from the great Italian masters, from 
whose works they are sometimes taken, being very ignorant of 
Scripture themselves, the blunders are sometimes quite palpable, and 
should, without fail, be pointed out and commented on to the young 
and ignorant, as occasion serves. Thus we have no real reason to 
suppose that Joseph was thirty or forty years older than Mary ; or 
that the Magi were three kings, and made their offering in the stable, 
when Scripture tells us it was in the house. It is not to be believed 
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that our Saviour was baptized in the presence of the twelve Apostles, 
as was represented in a modern picture going the round of the country 
a few years since. Nor is it likely that He appeared to St. Peter on 
His Easter-day carrying His cross, as we see Him in a picture with 
which we are familiar. Perhaps the most palpable blunder of this 
kind is in a painting by one of the great masters, the subject of 
which is the mother of Zebedee’s children making her well-known 
petition for her sons. Now, every Protestant chi/d who has been at 
all well taught knows that James and John, being both Apostles, 
were of course grown men; but the poor Popish painter did not 
know it, for he represents them as two little boys of six. or seven, 
one on each side of his mother. Of course the Baptist’s lamb and 
flag are emblematical, and should be so understood. We are not 
quarrelling with the requirements and acknowledged privileges of art, 
but with objectionable representations. There are two prints we 
sometimes see in cottage houses, thoroughly Romish in their character, 
namely the Heart of Jesus and the Heart of Mary. They are _por- 
traits, each with the chest cut open and showing a large red heart 
within it, pierced with swords and arrows—-Mary’s being at least 
equal to our Lord’s. Then there are two other prints (foreign), the 
Death of the Wicked and the Death of the Righteous : the wicked is 
surrounded by all sorts of horrid fiends ; the nghteous is surrounded 
by shaven priests, and candles and crucifixes... But what shall we 
say of that most revolting treatment of the subject called “ The 
Pieta,” so common as picture, sculpture, and waxwork on the Con- 
tirfent, and now, alas ! finding its way into England? The Virgin is 
represented seated, and weeping over the dead Christ, who is placed 
in a sitting posture on her knee, with the head and limbs hanging 
helplessly down. Surely this is both disgusting and. unnatural. 
Fancy any woman, whose only son, a man thirty-three years of age, 
had been barbarously murdered, dragging his all but naked corpse 
on. to her lap and making it sit there while she pressed it to her 
heart and wept over it! Of course a real mother would reverently 
cover his remains, weep over, indeed, and kiss the cold forehead and 
unresponding hand ; but as to dragging the body on to her lap, she 
would never think of such an outrage. I have not seen this subject 
as a school prize yet; but of course we have copies, cheap and 
plentiful for our cottage, walls, of the Castle Howard Marys, as well 
as pictures of the same subject by other artists. Now in the Castle 
Howard picture the subject is beautifully treated, and the only 
objection that can be raised to it is that it is a scene that never took 
place, or could have takén place, if the Scripture narrative be true. 
By the time Joseph had obtained the body the Sabbath was so closely 
drawing on that he and Nicodemus had to make speed. with their 
work... So far from the women getting the body into their possession 
to ‘earess and mourn over it, all they were allowed to do was to look 
on, probably at a distance, and see where and how it was laid; Had 
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they been able to get possession of it to weep over and anoint it, then 
there would have been no reason for their preparing their spices and 
ointments to do so when the Sabbath was past. It is quite impro- 
bable that the Virgin was with them. Bowed down with grief, St. 
John had taken her to his own home, and it is as unlikely she would 
leave it as it is that her name would have been omitted had she been 
there. The whole subject is painted for pictorial effect and as such 
it should be received. A noble work of art, but not a representation 
of what actually took place. 

What we next pass on to is bordering on the blasphemous, aud meant 
to lead us to the worship of the Virgin. No subject is more com- 
monly represented by Roman Catholic painters than some pious 
king, or warrior, or monk, or nun engaged in prayer, and the heaven 
opened above, and a glorious yision of the Virgin and Child vouch- 
safed to the devotee. Generally, the Virgin has a crown on, and a 
glorious light proceeding from or surrounding her head, and very 
often, the Child has not. The Vision of St. Jerome, by Parmigiano, 
in the National Gallery, is a case in point : the Baptist is pointing to 
such a manifestation ; all the light above proceeds from the glorified 
head of the mother, and not a ray comes from the head of her Son. 
We, who regard these pictures simply as works of high art, executed 
by Roman Catholics for the purposes of their Church, may get no 
harm by them. But it may not be so with the ignorant. It may 
never have occurred to them that we have no reason to believe that 
any vision of the Virgin and Child in heaven was ever vouchsafed /0 
any saint whatever. And we found our opinion on what the Scrip- 
tures tell us of the different ways in which our Lord was pleased to 
appear when He showed Himself to any of His disciples after His 
ascension. ‘The first instance was in Stephen’s case, who saw, vo/ 
a baby in its mother’s arms, but the “Glory of God, and Jesus, the 
Son of Man, standing at the right hand of God.” ‘The next appear- 
ance was to Saul. He does not describe it, but, often as he refers 
to it, it is evident, that Jesus alone was presented to him. Also 
when he was at prayer in the Temple, and saw the Lord “in a trance,” 
it was the Lord only that he saw. Pass we now to St. John. He 
saw his Lord often in the Patmos Revelations, but was it ever as an 
infant in its mother’s arms? Turn to chapter i, v. 12—20, read 
what he saw, and go and paint it if you can :-—“ His eyes as a flame 
of fire : His feet like burning brass: His voice was as the sound of 
many waters : His countenance as the sun shining in his strength.” 
That was no vision of an infant, at the sight of which the beloved 
disciple fell at His feet as one dead. And then, in what terms does 
He reveal Himself to the Seven Churches? As He that holdeth 
the stars in His right hand: as the first and the last, which was dead 
and is alive: as He which hath the sharp sword with two edges: as 
He whose eyes were like a flame of fire: as He that hath the seven 
Spirits of God: as He that is holy ; He that is true; He that hath 
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the key of David ; that openeth and no man shutteth, that. shutteth 
and no man openeth : as the faithful and true witness, the beginning 
of the creation of God. There is nothing of the Child in all’ this. 
But we go further, and we now find a complete change in the imagery. 
The severity and awfulness are all laid aside, and our Lord is repre- 
sented under the very image of gentleness, innocence, and suffering. 
Still it is not as an infant in its mother’s arms, but as a Lamb: 
“4 Lamb as it had been slain.” An emblem which, of necessity, 
excludes the Mother from taking any part in the manifestation : for 
we can all see at once, that a human mother cannot be presented as 
the parent of a Lamb; it would break down all consistency. The 
Lamb occurs again and again. Always the Lamb; never the infant. 
Even in the 12th chapter, where the woman clothed with the sun 
brings forth a man child ; and which, I believe, the Roman Catholics 
interpret to be the Virgin. Still the passage does not help them, for 
the child only was caught up to God; whereas the woman fled into 
the wilderness. After this, our Lord is revealed as riding on a white 
horse, in righteousness judging and making war ; on His head many 
crowns, and clothed ina vesture dipped in blood, and thereon written, 
‘‘ King of Kings and Lord of Lords.” And then we have him on 
the Great White Throne, and the dead, small and great, standing 
before Him. 

These are the Scriptural accounts of our Saviour’s manifestations 
of Himself after His ascension ; and in not a single case do we find 
the Virgin and Child. Can we impress too strongly on the young and 
ignorant, that Rome teaches one thing and Scripture another ; and that 
they have need to guard the eye as well as the ear, if they would escape 
her snares ? 


Mn Catechising. 


6 E carefully catechiseth his people on the elements of religion. 
—except he hath (a rare thing) a flock without lambs ; of all 
old sheep ; and yet even Luther did not scorn to profess himself. 


‘ 


discipulum Catechismi, ‘a scholar of the Catechism.’ By this 
catechising the Gospel first got ground of Popery ; and let not our 
religion, now grown rich, be ashamed of that which first gave it 
credit and set it up, lest the Jesuits beat us at our own weapon. 
‘Through the want of this catechising many who are well skilled in 
some dark out corners of Divinity have lost themselves on the beaten 
road thereof.”— Thomas Fuller on the Faithful Minister. 


Dk. NETTLETON adopted the following as a maxim for the govern- 
ment of his life : ‘‘ Do a// the good you can in the world, and make as 
little noise about tt as posstble.” 
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